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; : ; heart ; whose labors of disinterested benevolence 
Communications, Ve. | 


entitle them to the respect and esteem of the 
Fortio Monthly Baxeator” { World. ‘The orator may by his resistless elo- 
The Teacher’s High-Calling. quence enchain vast multitudes in listless sus- 
) pense; he may see as it were the fountains of 
From the remotest history of man to the { the heart broken up and fast flowing in tears 
present time, there have ever been individuals } from weeping eyes; but he has only produced 
possessed of different dispositions and tempera- | an effect which lasts while the words are falling 
ments; hence the various stations in society, the } from his lips, and is swept away by the current 
various occupations for profit and pastime, and of contrary opinion and lost in the tide of for- 
the almost infinite variety of mental and physi- ) getfulness. 
cal labor. ‘ But it is not thus the teacher plies his daily 
There are those whose aspirations go out af- | toil in training youthful minds. Although the 
ter the applause and senseless honor of an in- { selfish votaries of pleasure and renown may 
fatuated populace, who are never content to } pass him by in silent contempt, yet he is doing 
stand on a level with those around them, but‘ more for the happiness of mankind, more. for 
must soar to some lofty elevation where they ; the perpetuity of government, and more for the 
they may look down upon those in inferior cir- ) moral and intellectual aggrandizement of his 
cumstances and exult in their own superiority. } nation, than the renowned orator or distinguish- 
For this every energy of the mind is tasked, | ed statesman. What though the teachers’ pro- 
and every function of the physical system is { fession isa thankless one—what though his 
strained. to its utmost power of endurance. The ( name is unknown beyond the boundary of his 
promotion of self is the subject which absorbs ) intercourse—and what though he dies unwept, 
their midnight dreams and morning thoughts. ) and lies down in obscurity where no historic 
No cause however virtuous receives their sup- | marble chiseled by “a nation’s tears of death- 
port; no object however benevolent or however ’ less gratitude” perpetuates his fame—what 
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though the reward of his profession ofttimes is 
scarce sufficient to satisfy the demands of im- 
perious nature; what though unlike the hero 
or the statesman, no trump of fame swells its 
notes to magnify his deeds of greatness—is not 
his calling nevertheless a high one? 

It is his to prune the youthful intellect—to 
direct youthful thought in a channel of future 
usefulness, and to unfold those gigantic pow- 
ers of mind which in embryo he sees gleaming 
in the eyes of every child. It is his peculiar 
prerogative to mould the “plastic minds of 
youth,” and through them to influence the fu- 
ture destiny of man. His is a profession in 
which every philanthropist, every christian, and 
every lover of humanity, might esteem it an 
honor to be engaged; aye! and a profession in 
which the celestial spirits would gladly engage 
their noble powers to render honorable, and 
make worthy of the high purpose which it is 
designed to accomplish! - LF. 

Prattsburg, Feb. 22, 1848. 


“ 





For the Monthly Educator. 


The Student’s Labors. 


Tue toil and fatigue which he who would 
attain to eminence in science and literature 
must undergo, are by no means trivial. Though 
he has not of necessity to exert to the utmost 
his physical powers, in order to accomplish this 
object, yet the mrnp must be tasked to the far- 
thest extent of its ability. All the powers of 
his INTELLECT must be concentrated upon that 
which is the subject of ‘his investigation; else 
ill-success and perhaps utter disappointment 
will attend his efforts. 

The student who in the earlier part of his 
academic career, exhibits a want of application 
to his books—passing them over in a superficial 
mamner, as if the great object was to get through, 
rather than to obtain new and useful ideas by 
which he may be benefited, and consequently 
benefit society—may, unless aradical change be 
wrought, with certainty be designated as one who 
will never be esteemed on account of his knowl- 
edge of the sciencesor his literary acquirements. 
Such an individual may indeed by some pecu- 





liarity of mannet or by some small but glowing 
spark of native genius, attract for a time the 
gaze of an admiring populace; but like the 
alluring blaze of a meteor, it will be of short 
duration. 


It is the height of folly to suppose that the 
great and important truths which the sciences 
disclose to the assiduous student, can be bought 
save by untiring labor and invincible determin- 
ation ; for man is'so constituted by‘nature that 
without a vigorous exercise of the mind, no 
great mental attainments can be made. Na- 
ture has given him faeulties of mind ir a latent 
state, which are capable of the most profound 
and philosophical investigation ; but unless there 
is an effort on his part to call out those powers, 
they will forever lie dormant and consequently 
useless. Wisdom is far from being asisome 
have supposed, a natural endowment; else the 
child while dandled upon his mother’s ‘knee 
would | bespeak as much wisdom as the hoary- 
headed statesman. 


If then the powers ofthe mind are to be 
brought into exercise by individual exertion 
only, how great must be the labor of the stu- 
dent, who by his own perseverence overcomes 
every obstacle in his pathway to knowledge, 
and at length, standing upon the highest pina- 
cle of Parnassus’ mount, feeds his eager mind 
with her choicest luxuries!) How greatwas 
the number of his companionsin the commence- 
ment of his journey ; yet but few with him en- 
joy the pleasures of the final eonsumatior ‘of 
the long desired object! Few indeed ‘there 
are in comparison with the mighty whole, who 
wear the unfading laurels of a dncarnns vie- 
tor! 

By him who would attain the prize, the oil of the 
midnight lamp must be consumed in laborious 
study and philosophical investigations for truth. 
When silence pervades all space and wearied 
mortals have retired to rest, he unmolested and 
alone must fathom the mysteries of nature, and 
search for the gems that lie buried ‘in’ her ‘se- 
cret caverns, And as the sun in majestic gran- 
deur courses his way through the blue ‘vault of 
heaven, and Earth’s inhabitants refreshed by 
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slumbers, are engaged in the exhilerating in- 

. fluences of his genial rays in their various avo- 

- cations, he, retired from the busy crowd and 
moving tumults of the day, must pay his ado- 
rations at the shrine of learning. 

But for all this, the finally victorious student 
has a just and adequate reward—one of which 
he can never be deprived—whose value no one 
but himself can know and duly appreciate— 
one which to him will be a source of continual 
gratification, as well in adversity as in prosper- 
ity; and by which he may gain a prelude to 
the happiness of those far off-fields of the blest. 
This is the great object of an education. And 
happy is he who by his indomitable spirit 
of perseverence finally possesses the valuable 
blessing. 

To him nature presents many themes for 
contemplation. Earth in her varied form and 
loveliness, is to him a source of pleasing and 
useful meditation; nor is Heaven with its star- 
ry galaxy destitute of the most enlivening 
charms. In short every thing bespeaks in his 
mind the wisdom and goodness of an overruling 


Providence, who careth for His children, and §: 


taketh cognizance of their acts. G. D. W. 


Marysville, O., April, 1848. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
A School in Mississippi. 





WE clip the following from a letter dated at 
Liberty, Amite Co, Miss., March Ist, written by 
a friend in that state—Ep. 

“T have at this time the largest school in the 
country ; but my district embraces an extent of 
about ten miles square. Those living at a dis- 
tance have to come on horseback, or “ board 
in,” as it is called. I have several scholars who 
ride from home every day—a distance of from 
five to six miles. Our “seminary building” is 
not the most capacious and towering in the 
world; being only fourteen feet long and twelve 
wide; with a hewn floor, and a door made out 
of pine staves. It has no windows, but is well 
ventillated with fresh air which has a free cir- 
culation between the logs. What scholars can 
not get in, sit out upon the logs and study. We 


are so crowded that when spectators come to 
see our school, they are frequently obliged to 
stand outside and look in through the cracks. 

This splendid institution is pleasantly situa- 
ted in the midst of the forest, upon an elevated 
piece of ground, and is densely surrounded by 
gigantic oaks. The forest is at this time in full 
bloom—the honeysuckle sends forth its. fra- 
grance, the dog-wood whitens the landscape 
with its blossoms, the wild rose blushes on eve- 
ry side, and the scene is made still more fasci- 
nating by the warbling of the birds. The cli- 
mate is so mild and lovely that I have suffered 
very little from cold, even in the heart of win- 
ter, notwithstanding the condition of our school- 
house. We do not have snow here once in 
seven years; and even when we do have it, it 
stays on the ground but a few hours. It has 
fallen but once during the four winters of my 
stay in this state. Yours, &e., 

W. A: S¥##### 





For the Monthly Eee 
Laconics: 





Prery sheds a heavenly light around the 
pathway of life, aiid causes the fountain of be- 
nevolence to gush forth in pure and disin- 
terested streams from the heart of its possess- 
or. L. F. 


Tue Mere Wir is a human bauble; he 
is to life what bells are to horses—not expected 
to draw the load, but only to jingle while the 
horses draw: R. 


Wuew we throw wheat into the ground we 
know what will be the product; but when we 
exemplify or inculcate a moral truth, eternity 
alone can develop the extent of the blessing: 

J. @ 


A Hypgrpots. —-Shakepieare remarks; that . </ 


“some men are forever puffing to swell beyond 
their size;” and we might add that they are 
yet so small, so contracted in their views of 
things, that one might see them inhabiting a 
nut-shell, with a.sign hanging out of “Rooms 
) to Let.” R, 
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For the Monthly. Educator. 


‘Defects in Teaching. 





ples of impartiality and equity—of benevolence 
and truth. 
The teacher should endeavor by every move - 


Mr. Eprror.—One defect noticeable in our ) ment, to make his pupils feel that he is their 


system of common school education, and which 
in the opinion of the writer is a most serious 
defect, is the very common neglect of the his- 
tory of our own country, and especially of the 
constitution and government under which we 
live. The great object of education is to qual- 
ify our children for usefulness—for the faithful 
discharge of those duties which will naturally 
devolve upon them. Our sons will soon become 
citizens and be called upon to exercise the high- 
prerogative of freemen—the right of suffrage. 
Being the depositaries of sovreignty, and soon 


friend; that he is aiming to promote their best 
good—their highest intellectual and moral ele- 
vation. But how different from this is the 
course often pursued? How common is it for 
the teacher to evince evidence of impatience, to 
fret at one, speak harshly to another, and strike 
or cuff another, till the whole school is wrought 
up to-a state of feeling not unlike their master. 

Such a scene the writer has the means of 
knowing has transpired even in Western New 
York. May it never again. Children should 
be treated as rational beings; their feelings 


to have the destinies of the republic committed | should be respected—at least not tantalized 


to their hands, they ought to be found possess- 


government and of the nature and character of 
our institutions, which will enable them to dis- 
charge understandingly the duties of citi- 
zens. 

Another defect in our system of education, 
no less apparent and far more detrimental to 
the well-being of our country, is the general 
and almost universal neglect of that moral 
training which is indispensably prerequisite to 
the right forming of the character of our 
youth. 

It is hardly enough to say it is useless—it is 
‘worse than useless to teach children to act, un- 
less they are taught to act right. It is even 
dangerous to cultivate the intellect and leave 
the heart uncultivated and exposed to all the 
evil influences that arg constantly operating 
upon the youthful mind. The discipline which 
is too often introduced into the school-room in- 
stead of restraining the evil propensities of na- 
ture, and moulding the character in accordance 
with correct moral principles, rather tends to 
sour the disposition, to degrade the person, and 
to bring out an early development of the worst 
features of the natural heart. 

These things ought not so tobe. The gov- 
ernment of a school should always be paternal 
—exhibiting and maintaining the great princi- ' 


ed of that general knowledge of our form of 


and harrassed; and their temper controlled and 
modified—not excited and increased by wrong 
management. 

Every suitable opportunity should be improv- 
ed to inculcate the great principles of personal 
accountability, of love to God, of good will to 
mankind, of forbearance under injuries, of jus- 
tice to each other, and of kindness. and charity 
toward all. This should be done not by re- 
pulsive rebuke and formal lecture; but by the 
gentle breathings of a spirit of kindness and 
charity, by the exhibition of a disposition al- 
ready under the influence of high moral prin- 
ciples. In a word the teacher should exhibit 
in his daily intercourse with his pupils all those 
just principles and shining graces which he 
would wish to see impressed upon their 
minds, 

Let this course be adopted, and a favorable 
change will soon be apparent among his youth- 
ful charge. When such a system of discipline 
and influence shall be generally adopted, the 
development of the moral nature of our youth 
may be expected to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of their intellectual powers; and as a hap- 
py result, the whole man will be brought to ma- 
turity in due proportion and with delightful 
appearance of usefulness here and happiness 
hereafter. A TrAcuEr. 


Rochester, March, 1848. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
Twilight Reflections. 








Tue hour of twilight is the hour of medita- 
tion. We cause the past to array itself before ) 
us, and select from the mass which a faithful 
memory presents, such subjects for reflection as ) 
seem congenial with our thoughts. Almost un- 
consciously will we find ourselves dwelling up- 
on the scenes with which we were early asso- 
ciated, until we feel a thrill of pleasure at the 
apparent recurrence of some childish affair 
which at the time aroused our mirthful feel- 
ings, and we seem living anew the the days of 
our childhood. 

As we pass hastily along—for time flies swift- 
ly in thought as well as in reality—a shade of 
sadness will often settle over us at the remem- 
brance 6f unkind words, uttered in the heat of 
passion to those who now perhaps have finish- 
ed their course and rendered up their talent to 
the Great Giver. No amends we are now capa- 
ble of making can heal a wound thus thought- 
lessly made, and the remembrance is beneficial 
only as it prevents a like recurrence. 

Such recollections are constant monitors, and 
we would do well to heed them. Let us pause, 
and in thought retrace our steps, if but for the 
day which is just closing in darkness, and see 
if there is any duty to ourselves or our fellows 
which should have been performed that has 
been neglected. If not, we can repose in peace 
——our slumbers undisturbed by the chidings of 
that still small voice—happy in the reflection 
that the world is better for our having lived in 
it. 
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This chain of reflection on the past, without 
any effort on our part, will connect itself with 
the future. We look through the glass of Hope, 
and in imagination build palaces and weave 
wreaths of honor for our brow, and lay plans 
which the future alone is wanting to show will 
never be realized. 

Stern Reality here intrudes to interrupt our 
silent reverie, reminding us of the certainty 
that the past has already gone too far for us to 
re-act any of its scenes, and that the future is 
open before us, but open like the entrance to 
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an unknown path, which may be strown either 
with thorns or flowers. W. O. 
Geneva, April, 1848. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
Reminiscences of Mudville—No. 6. 





BY A SCHOOLMASTER. 





For a time I was not a little annoyed at the 
opposition on the part of many parents to my 
regulations, and the labor of governing was ma- 
terially increased by their misguided sympa- 
thies with the unruly portion of myschool. In- 
deed had the parents refrained from interfering 
I should have reduced the scholars to submis- 
sion the first week of school. 

Opposed as some of them pretended to be, 
they still continued to send their children and 
pertinaciously refused to listen to any proposi- 
on my part to leave them. No, the patriotic 
boys of Mudville had turned their previous 
teacher out of the school-house, and they yet 
hoped that like heroic deeds would crown this 
winters’ campaign. 

Encouraged by their supporters in the vil- 
lage, the larger boys were exceedingly brave 
out of school, and talked quite largely of what 
they intended to do to “ the school-master,” if 
he attempted to punish them. One or two in 
particular who had been to school on the tow- 
path during the summer, became so valient as 
to concoct a plan in unison for overturning my 
authority. ei 

Their purpose though intended to be kept 
secret came to my ears, and I prepared myself 
with a large hickory rule which was carefully 
placed in my desk. The afternoon fixed upon 
for their intended exploit witnessed a crowded 
school-room, for the scholars generally had been 
made to understand that something was coming 
off on that day. The brave boys supposed that 
I was entirely ignorant of their plan, and count- 
ed greatly on taking me by surprise. 

It so happened that in the fore part of the 
day, I punished a couple of small boys for box- 
ing in school, and remarked that large scholars 
would be punished more severely for the same 
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offence. ‘ This determined the method of com- 
meneing the sport. While engaged in over- 
looking a large class in Reading, a short time 
after the commencement of the afternoon ses- 
sion, I withdrew my eyes for an instant from 
the partiof the house occupied by the ring- 
leaders; and upon looking thither again they 
were zealously engaged in scuffing. I imme- 
diately called them upon the fioor—they came 
smiling and winking at each other. 

Hayvjng concluded the exercises of my class, 
I turned to them and after remarking upon the 
nature of the offence, I demanded their excuse 
—if they had any to offer—for thus violating 
the rules of school. By this time all study was 
suspended, and for once the house was as still 
as the most rigid disciplinarian coyld desire. 
The culprits acknowledged the violation, and 
their only excuse was their own desire so to do. 
I felt that the fate of the school depended up- 
on the decision manifested by me at that time, 
and unlocking my desk I took therefrom my 
heavy rule. This was the first time it had 
met the eyes of the school, and I noticed a 
little trepidation on the part of the offenders as 
I approached them. 


After talking to them some moments in as 
calm and decided a tone as I could command, 
I turned to the larger of the two—a person 
- weighing about a hundred and eighty pounds 
avordupois—and ordered him to extend his 
hand.. It was a moment of intense interest. 
He hesitated a. second—I raised my arm—and 
in amoment he quickly extended it. Never 
before or since have I dealt blows as lustily as 
I did on that occasion upon both the offenders. 
The crisis demanded an example and it was 
made; and strange tg tell my course met the 
unqualified approval of a majority of the peo- 
ple of Mudville. 

. The spirit of insubordination was effectually 
quelled; and so far as order in school was con- 
cerned, and interference in school matters from 
without, it was of incalculable benefit. This inci- 
dent proves that the moral power of a teacher is 
more. than sufficient to counterbalance a much 
stronger array of physical power when brought 


against him in the discharge of his duties. It 
also proves that these bravado-boys are always 
arrant cowards, when they are brought sternly 
to the test. 








Our Scrap Book. 





Counsellor Costello. 





Wuue the celebrated Costello was at his ze- 
nith at the Irish bar, he was unrivalled for his 
wit, acuteness, and propensity for brogue. His 
practice lay considerably in the criminal courts, 
where by his ingenuity, he enabled many a de- 
serving culprit to evade the punishment of the 
law. He was one day summoned to Newgate 
in a great hurry, and in a case of great emer- 

ency. The safe or strong box of the bank of 
Greitower & Co. had been plundered to an 
immense amount. Suspicion had fallen on the 
deputy cashier, who was in consequence arrest- 
ed and sent to prison, inside the walls of which 
he had not been ten minutes, before he was ad- 
vised by his fellow-prisoner to send for Coun- 
sellor Costello, who would save his life if any 
man could. It was in obedience to this sum- 
mons, that the counsellor repaired to Newgate. 

“T am told you are committed for purloin- 
ing ten thousand guineas, my dear sir,” said 
the counsellor, as he entered the cell. 

“T am.” 

“ Are you guilty ?” 

“Sir?” 

“Have you the Araguan shees ?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Did you do the thing ?” 

“Sir, you insult me by your suspicions.” 

“Then you'll be hanged!” said the counsel- 
lor, taking his hat. 

“Hold, sir!” said the prisoner, who after a 
little hesitation, confessed that he was able to 
pay the counsellor a thousand guineas, if he 
would procure his acquittal. The bargain was 
struck, and the counsellor took his leave. 

Costello immediately repaired to the Crown 
Office, as it was then called, in Dublin, from 
which his client had been committed. The sit- 
ting magistrate was still on the bench.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Alderman,” said the 
counsellor as he entered, “is there any news 
to-day—any thing stirring in my way ?” 

“Yes, a most extraordinary case has occur- 
red. One of Glendower’s clerks has abstract- 
ed from the strong box of the bank, ten bags, 
each containing one thousand guineas in gold. 
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He was arrested this morning; some of the 
property found on him, and has been sworn to, 
I sent.him to Newgate about half an hour since. 
and he’ll certainly swing after the next com- 
mission.” (Old Baily Session.) 

«The property sworn to! Why, zounds! 
how can that be? One guinea is like another, 
and—” 

“True, but with the guineas, the fellow stole 
some’foreign gold coin, one of which, a broad 
Dutch piece, was found on him when he was 
arrested—it has been identified by the chief 
Cashier;'as you will admit he has no chance of 
escape. ere it is; and he handed the coin 
to the ‘counsellor. 

Costello took the piece of money in his hand, 
looked at it most atentively, turned it in his 
hand, and after considering it with the air of a 
virtuoso, returned it to the Alderman, with 
“Upon my word, as clear a case as I ever met!” 

fter. some unimportant conversation, he 
withdrew, went home, and by the packet which 
sailed that night, he despatched a trusty mes- 
senger to Amsterdam, with certain instructions 
and with strict injunction to be back in Dublin 
within three weeks, at the end of which time 
the commission of Oyer and Terminer was to 
commence. The man succeeded in the object 
of his mission, and returned to Dublin on the 
day appointed for the trial. 

The prisoner wa3 put on trial. The princi- 
pal cashier of Glendower & Co. proved the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery as related by the 
Alderman to Costello; adding that the robber, 
who could be no other than the prisoner, had 
substituted ten bags of half-pence for those of 
gold which he had stolen. The Dutch piece 
was then handed to the witness, by the counsel 
for the prosecution ; he unhesitatingly identified 
it as the property of his employers. 

This evidence wasdeemed conclusive—the 
prisoner’s countenance changed; the jury indi- 
cated bytheir gestures that they were satisfied. 
—the witness was descending from the table 
when Costello exclaimed: 

“ Stop, young man, a word with you. I will 
thank you for that gold piece, Mr. ” (to 
the counsel for the prosecution, who handed it 
to him.) He Heh at it; rubbed it on the 
sleeves of his well-worn coat, and then turning 
to the witness and ‘holding the piece of money 
in his fingers, said,“ you positively swear this 
is the identical piece of gold which was in the 
strong box of Glendower & Co.” 

“ do? 

“Have a care, young man, look at it again,” 
said Costello, offering it to the witness, but let- 
ting it fall into his hat which lay before him on 





the table. “I beg pardon,” said he taking it 
up and handing it to the witness. “You are 
sure this is the identical piece of money.” 

“T am.” 

“You are positive? Look at it again.” 

“T do swear this is the identical piece.” 

“ And this ?” said the counsellor, taking an- 
other from his hat. 

The witness was petrified. 

Costello had at the Crown Office impressed 
upon his mind, the date and effigies of the 
piece shown him, and it was to procure some 
similar coin that he had sent to Holland. 

“And this?” continued he, “and this? and 
this ?” taking a fresh piece from his hat each 
question. 

The witness was struck dumb—the prisoner 
was immediately acquitted. 





ee 


Aw Awxwarp Mistaxe.—A correspondent 
of the Herald of Religious Liberty tells a sto 
about an inscription on the facade of a chure 
recently built, which was intended to be as fol- 
lows: “ My house shall be called the house of 
prayer.” 

To insure accuracy, the stone-cutter was 
referred to the verse of Scripture in which these 
words occur. The workman howevér, unfortu- 
nately transcribed the whole of it, as follows: 
“ My house shall be called the house of pray- 
er, but ye have made it a den of thieves!” 
When the error was discovered, an attempt was 
made to rectify it, by filling up the prints of 
the obnoxious letters with red putty. This rem- 
edy however, proved worse than the mischief; 
for at a distance, which made the first part of 
the inscription illegible, stood out in blushing 
hues the ominous sentence, “ Ye have made it 
a den of thieves.” Finally the scandal was re- 


{ moved by turning the inscribed face inward 


and-lettering the new outer surface according 
to the first intention, 





New Tirte.—A countryman came to one of 
our hotels, and wrote after his name P..0. P. 
S. F.C. Here was a title which none but him- 
self understood. 

“Pray, my dear sir,” said the bar-keeper, 
“what do all these letters stand for?” 

“Stand for! why that’s my title.” 

. “Yes sir—but what is your title?” 

“Why, Professor of Psalmody and School- 

master from Connecticut.” 





&@ Among other regulations stuck up in'a 
school-house in Maine, are the following: “No 
snapping apple seeds at the master.” No kiss» 
ing girls in the entry.” 
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Professor Porson. 


A person was once travelling‘in a stage coach 
in which a young Oxonian fresh from college was 
amusing the ladies with-a variety of talk, and 
among other things with a quotation, as he said, 
from Sophocles. 

A Greek quotation, and in a stage coach too, 
roused our slumbering professor from a kind of 


dog sleep in a snug corner of the vehicle. “I § 


think, young gentleman,’’said he, shaking his ears 
and rubbing his eyes, “ you favored us just now 
with a quotation from Sophicles; I do not hap- 
pen to recollect it there.” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied our Tyro, “the quotation 
is word as I have repeated it, and in Sophocles 
too; but I suspect, sir, it is sometime since you 
were at college.” 

The professor applying his hand to his great 
coat and taking out a small pocket edition of 


Sophocles, quietly asked him if he would be ? 


kind enough to show him the passage in ques- 
tion in that little book. 

After rummaging the pages for some time, 
he replied, “ upon secgnd thoughts, I now re- 
collect that the passage is in Euripides.” “Then 
peehep®, sir,” said the professor, putting his 

and again into his pocket and handing him a 
similar edition of Euripides, “you will be so 
good as to find it for me in that little book.” 

The young Oxonian returned again to his 
task, with no better success, muttering to him- 
self, “curse me if I ever quote Greek again in a 
stage coach.” The tittering of the ladies in- 
formed him that he had got into a hobble; at 
last, “ Bless me, sir, said he, “how dull I am;I 
recollect now, yes, yes, I perfectly remember, 
a rs is in A’schylus.” 


! The deep imprinted line; 
(To lay the corner-stone to deeds 
Of nobleness and power; 
This, in this Midas-world of ours— 
This is the teacher’s dower! 


) “I would call him a Portugoose.” 
(i Why 2 : 
). “Because the people of that country togeth- 
‘ er are called Portuguese ; and I was speaking 
of a single one.” 
We do not know whether or not the little ori- 
ginal was sent up head for her wit. She de- 
( served it. [Dayton Journal. 


YS fsa 


Tut Darx Aczs.—* The boy at the head of 
the class may state what were the dark ages 
of the world.” 

Boy hesitates. “ Next—Master Jones, can 
; you tell us what the dark ages were ?” 

“T guess they were the ages before specta- 
cles were invented.” ; 
) Go to your seat.” 4 
) " 
. Kites. 
ft@ Ax old lady combated the idea of the 
moon being inhabited, by remarking with em- 
phasis that the idea was incredible ; “ for,” said 
she, what becomes of the people in the old 
| moon when there’s nothing left of it but a little 


\ 


streak?” 








From the N. W. Educator, 
The Teacher. 


{ 

) 

Craftsman of the human mind, 
A noble work is thine! 

To write upon the deathless soul 


e inexorable professor returned again to ) 


his inexhaustible pocket, and was in the act of 

handing him an A‘schylus, when our astonished 

gentleman vociferated, “Stop the coach, halloa, 

coachman, let me out! there’s a fellow here 

who’s got the whole Bodlean library in his 

sper let me out, I say; let me out; he must 
e either Porson or the devil. 








Weut Sam.—“ What is a native or citizen of 
Mexico called?” said a teacher to aclass under 
examination, in one of our city schools. ~ 

“A Mexican,” was the reply. 

“What would you call a native of Greece?” 

“A Grecian,” said another. 

“And what would you call a native of Port- 
ugal?” said she to a third, an intelligent and 
somewhat mischievous girl of seven or eight 
years old. 


( 


: Pomfret, Ct. 


Thy hand the magic sceptre holds 
Before which monarchs kneel; 
The power to unking kings, and make 
Both thrones and empires reel. 
For education buildeth mind, 
Thought on thought the tower doth rise, 
A workman thou, the Architect 
And Master of the skies. 


Then, teacher, work with earnestness, 
For unto thee ‘is given 

The heart—the soul; and thine it is 
To sow the seeds for heaven. 

And in thy fearful God-like task, 
Perform a noble part; 

Direct the thoughts, and stamp with care 
Truth’s signet on the heart. 

Niwa. 
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DANIEL B. ROSS, 
PARSONS E. DAY, 


: EDITORS. 


To Correspondents. 


T. W. is respectfully declined. 
*¢ Evening Meditations” will probably appear in our 
next, 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


Ir is with no ordinary pleasure that we an- 
nounce to our readers that we have been able 
to secure the services of Mr. Danzex B. Rossin 
conducting the future editorial department of 
the Monthly Educator. Mr. Ross is already 
favorably known to many of the friends of edu- 
cation in this and other sections of the state. 
He is a graduate of the State Normal School 
—having left that institution with its highest 
honors in the fall of 1846; since which time he 
has been engaged in the duties of his profes- 
sion, both as teacher and, until the abolition of 
that office, as Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the County of Ontario. His extend- 
ed experience as a teacher and his acknowled- 
ed talent as a writer, in addition to his practical 
familiarity with the educational policy of the 
state combine to render him eminently qualified 
for conducting a journal professedly devoted to 
the cause of education. 

It may not be improper in this connection 
briefly to state the circumstances under which 
the Educator was commenced. Soon after a 
notice was published of the intended removal 
of the Teacher’s Advocate from the center to 
the south-eastern extremity of the state, frequent 
desires were expressed by friends of education 
in Western New York, that a paper should be 
published which should represent the senti- 
ments of teachers in this section of the state. 
From the assurance given by many eminent in 
their profession, we were led to believe that we 
should be amply supplied with original articles 
for our paper; but in. this particular we have 
been partially disappointed. Having been com- 





; pelled therefore to act in the four-fold capacity 
) of printer, publisher, editor, and agent, our rea- 


ders must have been aware that some of our du- 
ties have been but indifferently performed. The 
constantly increasing circulation of the Educa- 
tor, however, seems to demand that we should 
give more attention to its editorial department. 
We have therefore secured the assistance of 
one, under whose supervision our paper will 
doubtless maintain a rank equal if not superior 
to any other educational paper in the state. 
While to Mr. R. is surrendered the principal 
editorial charge of-the Monthly Educator, our 
connection as publisher and an occasional con- 
tributor to its columns will remain as hereto- 
fore. In the mechanical execution of the work 
we beg to assure our readers that the Educa- 
tor will not be surpassed by any similar publi- 
cation in the Union. In consequence of this ad- 
ditional expense incurred by us, we trust that 
those who have heretofore done little or noth- 
ing for our paper, will use their exertions in its 
behalf, and that a large increase in its circula- 
tion will result from this arrangement. p. £.. 


Salutatory. 


In announcing our editorial connection with 
this paper, we shall be expected in accordance 
with venerated custom to say something to its 
patrons, whose interests in common with those 
of the whole community must be affected favor- 
ably or otherwise by every educational move- 
ment of the times. 

Our experience as teacher has, we think, to 
some extent, enabled us to appreciate the im- 
portance of correct popular education, which is 
emphatically the hope of our republic—the 
guardian genius of domestic and social happi- 
ness. With the parent under whose tuition 
the education of the child begins, and with the 
teacher to whose care it is committed in the 
more advanced part of the course, we feel the 
deepest sympathy—which alone can be com- 
mensurate with the importance of the great 
work. 

_ The faithful teacher’s vocation unquestiona- 
bly involves the highest conceivable responsi- 
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bility ; which will be apparent when we reflect The March of Mind. 
to what extent early impressions influence the sia 
human character. Next to the parent, there is 
perhaps no one whose example has more 
weight and in whose instructions the child: is 
accustomed to place more implicit confidence 
than the teacher. And how often has the states- ( g’@ndeur and sublimity have astonished the 


man, when placed in situations of imminent re- ‘ whole civilized world. And the same inquiring 


sponsibility, felt himself indebted to the teach- { SPirit as unsatisfied as before, is even now ex- 
ploring ocean, earth, and air in quest of some- 


) 
ings of his youth for the decisions which he has 
thing to be called the wonder of wonders, and 


made! 3 
We shall carefully exclude from our columns which is to place its proud originator, with brows 
encircled by an immortality of fame, upon the 


whatever may impair our usefulness—assuming : , 
for the Educator that high and healthy moral ) Very Summit of renown. 
The arts and sciences, sustained by the bold 


tone which the importance of our subject de- 
inventive genius of prolific mind, have emphat- 





We live in an age of wonders—an age in which 
cultivated mind and well-directed genius have 
wrested from the deep recesses of nature’s ar- 
) cana, discoveries and inventions which by their 








mands; and thus we hope to secure the favor }! P . 
and patronage of allour friends. In conclusion ically brought mankind from the clumsy devi- 
ces of dark ages to the cultivated usages of a 


we would address you in the language of a } C&S O Cark a; ‘ 
celebrated Indian chief, on a certain occasion; } high civilization. The mighty war-steamer or 
the graceful ship that “ walks the water like a 


“May your sky be ever clear as noon-day, may 
thing of life,” directed with unerring certainty 


your council-fire never be extinguished, .and may 
the smoke of it rise up undisturbed to heaven; ) by the compass, has superseded the rude gal- 
ley of Phoenicia and Carthage; the beast of 


till time shall cease to run.” D. B. R. 
burden has yielded to the locomotive ; the pant- 
ing courier to Morse’s magnetic telegraph; and 
the engines of Archimides, historic with ancient 
Syracuse, to Colt’s sub-marine battery. 
Natural History, the priestess of Nature, has 
called around her all the varieties of objects in 
the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms; 











Back Numpers.—In December last we gave 
notice that subscribers could no longer be sup- 
plied with previous numbers of the Educator. 
Since that time, however, we have procured 
a. few complete sets of the first volume (July to 
December, 1847) which have been put in pa- 
- per covers, and will be sold at the subscription and has assigned to them their names and classi- 
price—25 cents. Such as commenced with Fad sade 
the January number and are desirous of pro-} Chemistry has fathomed the mysteries of na- 
curing the work from the commencement, should § ture, and iaught us in the elements of matter 
aend in their orders immediately. the properties of these elements, and unfolded 

Subscribers who may have lost or materially { their laws of combination. She has become 
injured any of their numbers, are informed that the great physician of diseased and decaying 
we can supply them with extra copies of all ex- nature. The safety-lamp, the lightning-rod, 
cept the first (July) No. of our paper. No com- ) ang magnetic masks to repel the floating atoms 
pensation will be required from those who ac-.) of steel, so fatal to the operatives in the needle 
company their order with a remittance for the ) manufactories, are among the gifts of science. 
next year. Astronomy, too—shall I omit to speak of its’ 

f@ Reaver, if you are pleased with this} advances? Once a mystic art, known as the 
paper and wish to have it circulated in your } vague and shadowy astrology of Chaldean and 
vicinity, will you show it to your friends and | Egyptian priests, it has now become a grand 
make an effort to procure a club of rzn sub- { and demonstrative science. By furnishing an 
seribers—by which the price of a single copy ; exact measurement of time, it has dispensed 
will be but £@™ rorry cents. ’ with the toilsome and anxious watches, com- 


i 
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mon among the Egyptians and ancient Greeks, | New York. The forts were Lire defended 


to discover the rising of the star Syrius, 
of Arcturus, the Pleiades, and Orion. By 
revealing the causes of these phenomina, it 
has dispelled the superstitious fears that the 
comet was the fiery soul of Cesar seeking ven- 
geance upon his murderers, or that it is to be 
intimidated by the thunders of the church; and 
that the eclipse was a monster devouring the 
sun, to be scared away by a volley of Turkish 
musketry, or to be bewailed as some terrible 
evil by the Moorish song of death. In short, it 
has spread the chart of the heavens before us, 
and taught us familiarly in a knowledge of the 
stars, the motions, relations, and laws of the 
great bodies of the universe. 

But why dwell upon illustrations? -Why at- 
tempt to recount the evidences of the march 
of mind, the progress of improvement? As 
the crowding figures of a dazzling panora- 
ma, they charm whilst they defy enumeration. 
The task would be almost as vain as the effort 
to count the leaves of the forest or the stars 
that glitter in the firmament. Suffice it to say 
they constitute the distinction of the present 
age, and the hopeful pledge of a perpetually 
progressive future. R. 











American Biography. 
James Clinton. vonuth 


& 








James Curnton, son of Charles Clinton, was 
born in Ulster Co. N. ¥., on the ninth of Au- 
gust, 1736. He received a good education in 
his youth, and early enlisted in the British ar- 
my; where on account of his military talents he 
soon rose to rank and eminence. 

At the first outbreak of the American revo- 
lution he was found on the side of liberty. 
Having received the appointment of Colonel, 
he accompanied Gen. Montgomery in his expe- 
dition to Canada. On the 9th of August 1776, 
he was promoted to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, in which capacity he served through the 
war. He commanded under Gov. Clinton when 
a united attack was made upon Fort Clinton 
and Fort Montgomery, by Sir Henry Clinton of 


by about five hundred militia against a force of 
six times their number for several hours, when 
they were overpowered. Gen. Clinton was se- 
verely wounded by a bayonet, but succeeded 
in making his escape. 

In 1779, he joined Gen. Sullivan in his mem- 
orable expedition against the Indians. During 
the principal part of the revolution, Gen. Clin- 
ton was stationed near Albany. He was how- 
ever present at the surrender of Cornwallis, 
and the evacuation of New York. He died at 
Little Britain, Orange Co., on the 22nd of De- 
cember, 1812, aged 75 years. 











Literary Review, Notices, $c. 





ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER DEMANDED BY THE 
Times. By Rev. Joseph R. Page, Pastor of 
the Presb. Church, Perry, N. Harrison 
& Luckey, Printers. 

This is a neatly printed pamphlet of 32 pages 
—being a lecture delivered before the Young 
Men’s Association of Nunda and at the annual 
examination of Geneseo Academy. It is an ex- 
cellent specimen of finished composition, con- 
taining noble and exalted sentiments, peculiarly 
adapted to the present state of society. Its 
typographical appearance is highly creditable 
to the printers. 





‘Married. 

On the 13th of April, at Macedon, Wayne 
Co., N. Y., after the manner of the Friends, 
Jort M. Justin, M. D., of Honeoye, Ontario Co., 
to Miss Exizasetu Harrie, N. G., of the for- 
mer place. 

Also in April, at Naples, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
Cuartss D. Lawrence, N. G., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Miss Mary G. Sastry, N. G., of the former 
place. 

What an array of dignitaries! 


Died, 
Of consumption, at Canandaigua, on the 17th. 
ult, Mr. Cuartes H. Boveuton, aged 26 years. 
Mr. Boughton was a faithful and devoted 
teacher, and has lefta large circle of friends to 
mourn his departure. 
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Se ee os 4 consasen iach plainer, as well as more pleasant 
Educational Extracts. _? than it now is; and would have in many. re- 
spects a most happy tendency. [Dr. Wm. A. 
Alcott. 
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Education to Crime. 











Wuewn Robert Owen, of New Lanack, Scot- Common. Schools. 
land, first announced publicly the great doctrine 
that society educates men to. commit crime, Though common, these humble seminaries 
and then punishes them for that which it has ; are mighty agents. They are the lever which 
led them to do, it was for the most part sneer- has raised New England to her high position. 
ed at, if not regarded as part and parcel of re- | Much as we are indebted to colleges, acade- 
ligious infidelity. od and other similar institutions, we owe 

” And yet what a change in the progress of more, inestimably more, to common schools.— 
the public sentiment since 1812. How few } Opening their doors to all, sowing the seeds of 
free-thinking men among us would now attempt | learning broadcast over the land, their contri- 








to controvert the above doctrine. How few are } butions to intelligence, and consequently to 
there who do not admit in words, though they, | prosperity and enjoyment, though bestowed in 
should practically deny it, that society as a} small portions to each, yet in the aggregate 
whole trains men to commit crime! swell to a vast amount. From these primary 

But while itis conceded by the wise and { assemblies ooze out the rills which comming- 
good generally, that mis-education is a promin- > ling, form the streams that are ever washing 
ent cause of crime, it is also conceded most ; out our moral and political stains. Stop the 
cheerfully by all, that it is not a little difficult { flowings of these waters, and our fair land 
in this point of view, to inflict just punishment ) w ould fast blacken with ignorance, vice, and 
on the offender. True it has been told of Ice- crime. Liberty would soon lose her richest 





land that in some instances parents have been nourishment, philanthropy her most invigora- 
made responsible for the wrong-doing of their ) ting draughts, Christianity her invaluable sup- 
children, and actually punished for the same. plies. 
Still we can hardly expect any such result asa Christians, philanthropists, patriots, cherish 
general rule. The punishment—so it seems— } these nurseries of the mind and heart of the 
a part at least (for it is only a part) must con- } next generation. Place them so high that the 
tinue to fall on the head of the instrument of children of the rich shall be sent here to meet 
evil rather than on those who wield the instru- } and mingle with those of the poor; here let all 
ment. classes early take lessons in republican equali- 
One thing however would greatly become ty; let the children of the wealthy here learn, 
us as a christian people. If we can not punish § in early life, that they are being trained up for 
society, as society, for its own crime, we can at } scenes in which the most industrious, the most 
‘ least learn charity towards those on whose de- } intellectual, and the most deserving are to be 
voted heads the punishment must fall. We } at the head of the class; here let the poor boy 
can at least make every possible effort to have } learn that when he outstrips the rich man’s 
the punishment prove the occasion of their re- ) son in the race of learning or moral excellence, 
formation. I say occasion, because I regard it } the prize of distinction or approbation will be 
as such chiefly. In punishing a person we ae ed upon himself. 
ought to expect little more, so far as the pun-) Farmers, these schools are invaluable to your 
ishment concerns the individual and not the } children and to your country. Few higher du- 
general, than to hold him in a position where ties rest upon you than that of lending wise, 
moral means can be brought to bear hopefully ) generous, and constant aid to the school in your 
( 





on his case. We seize him by the shoulder ; own district; notice and encourage the teach- 
and compel him to do that which we ought to? er; by precept and example influence all par- 
have induced him to do by early and appropri- } ents to send their children to the school; sup- 
ate education. ply your children well with books; let them be 
These thoughts though not new should have } at school in season, and constant in attendance ; 
a place in the minds of all friends of the prison- } help cheerfully. to make the house comfort- 
er; or rather they should be urged as a reason } able. 
why every one should be, in the highest sense} These points are all important—each is wor- 
of the term, the prisoner’s friend. ‘It is a pity } thy of serious thoughts; and when well consid- 
men do not study more. the relation of cause { ered in all their bearings and influences, you 
and effect. It would make the path of right- ‘ can not fail to see that faith in our country’s 
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future eminence and true greatness, must rest ( James? I hope I shall see you at school to- 
mainly upon the efficiency and high charac- ) day.” Do this, and see if his terrified counte- 


ter of the common school. [New-England 
Farmer. 





Teach your Pupils the Laws of Health, 


Teach all your — the laws of health, and 
present them as the laws of God, which they 
commit sin in violating, and then set them an 
example of strict obedience to them yourselves. 
And do not teach empiracally and ex-cathedra, 
but show them the philosophy of the matter, 
why it is thus and so; and how it is that pen- 
alties must follow disobedience to these laws; 
and enforce obedience to them by every meth- 
od you can command. 

Make them understand how fresh air purifies 
the blood and invigorates the nerves, and see 
that the school-room is ventillated abundantly. 
Inquire too respecting their lodging-rooms, and 
advise them how to secure their proper ventil- 
ation, and ascertain whether they do it. 

Teach them what kinds of food and drinks 


‘ nance does not light up as if he had met an an- 


i gel in his path. But pass by him with neglect 
) or scorn, and do you think that when he comes 
; toschool you can govern him by love? No you 
) will have to rod him down to it—break his self- 
respect in breaking his will, and perhaps ruin 
; the child. We say then be cheerful, and nev- 
er meet one of your scholars anywhere without 
speaking pleasantly to him. 

But by all means recollect one thing. A 
cheerful, pleasant disposition is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from levity and folly. Do not let 
your cheerfulness run into levity and rudeness. 
Just as sure as you do, you will lose all your 
dignity of appearance—all the respect of your 
scholars, and all the control of your school. 
You should then combine dignity of manner 
with cheerfulness of disposition. [Wyoming 
County Mirror. ns 


( 


( 
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Memory.—The great point in cultivating the 
{ memory is to gain command of the attention. 


are unhealthful, and why they are so. Teach } A habit of attentive thought is better than all 
them the evils of eating too much, of eating too § the artificial memories ever contrived. | To the 
often, of eating fast, and of taking food and { formation of such a habit, sufficient efforts have 
drink too warm. Teach them the baneful op- } not often been direeted. Therefore it is that 


eration of alcoholic and narcotic drinks. 
Teach them the offices of the skin, and the 
necessity of warm clothing, and of guarding the 


we hear of many persons complaining of the 
want of memory. They cannot remember the 
) the lectures, sermons, and addresses which they 


eyes from excessive light; and when weak the { hear, nor the books which they read. 


the evil of using them before breakfast or by { 
water through a sieve. 


candle-light. 

Teach them the danger of excessive mental 
excitement, either by intellectual effort or pro- 
tracted care and anxiety, and the indispensable 
preservative to be sought in muscular exercise 
in the open air. And on the last topic beware 
yourselves of the rocks. [Miss Catharine E. 
Beecher. 





Cueerrut Teacners.—Anything but sour, 
ill-natured teachers. They do more hurt than 
good. They leaven the whole lump. Eacp 
stamps his own morose disposition on the ten- 
der minds of thirty, forty, or fifty children. The 
scholars will be always in fear and learn noth- 
ing, or will be constantly contriving some way 
to worry the teacher. 

Don’t teach school unless you can be cheer- 
ful. Wear always a pleasant countenance. 
When you meet in the road that little ragged, 
bashful boy, who looks up to you in terror be- 
cause you are.the “school mistress,” and he is 
afraid you will laugh at him—smile and say, 
“Good morning, George ; are you going to see 


All seems to run through their minds like 
They were entertained 

and even edified, they would say; but ask them 

to state what it was that entertained and in- 

structed them, and they can not tell. Close 
‘ attention, or rather persevering effort to close 
{ attention, will even help such a memory. The 
) too common practice is to attempt to fill the 
‘ store-house of the memory before the founda- 
{ tion is laid, or a habit of attentive thought is 
} formed. [Selected. 


( 





Bsa1y.—The first step is the most important 
one. Begin, and the work is half accomplish- 
ed. “It is idle to think of such a thing,” was 

) the cry of the multitude when the immortal 
Clinton conceived the idea of the great Erie 
Canal. He began, and millions have been pro- 
fitted by the wonderful project. Begin then, 
and do something forthwith, ye who stand all 
the day idle. It is in vain to plan unless you 
start your project. Itis only by steady and 
persevering efforts that men make themselves 

{ independent, honored, and immortal. {Port- 

‘land Bulletin. 
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Properties of Numbers. 


We think it may not be inappropriate at the 
close of this work, to present a few of the prop- 


erties of numbers, which by their striking pe- | 


culiarity may awaken in some a spirit of curi- 
osity and philosophical inquiry, gratifying to 
themselves and perhaps useful to others: 


‘¢ Tax Fiaure Nine.—However many nines may | 


he added together or by whatever number or numbers 
it may be multiplied, the line of figures forming the 
sum or preduct may be added together, and it will 
consist of one of more nines. For instance, twice 9 
are 18; the land8 are 9, 4times 9 are 36; 3 and 6 
are 9. A learner finds some amusement in increasing 


the amount, as if he expected some variation might be ) 


found, but when he gets to 11 times 9, he finds the 
roduct is only 99; two nines.—And at the next step 
igher, viz: 12 times 9, he obtains only 108, or one 9. 
hen he may be shown the fact that the nine dig- 

its, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, amount to a large number 
of nines; namely, 5 nines or 45; and he may be taught 
that if, instead of adding a line up, he will multiply 
* the middle figure by the last figure, namely, 5 times 
9, he will find the value of the whole most readily; 
and this upon a principle of taking averages, which he 


will have occasion to resort in higher departments of 


the science. 

He may then be directed to notice the effect of ad- 
ding together two lines formed of the 9 digits, but in 
reversed order. For instance. 

123456789 
987654321 


1111111110 

Thete is something striking to the eye in such a 
produet, for the wonderful number recurs in nine 
ones; and it mayserve to induce thinking. Or let the 
one line be subtracted from the other in this way. 

68 
123456789 
OS 
864197532 

In this result the odd and even numbers, become 
curiously arrangéd; tlié whole of the nine digits are 
there, as in the upper lings; there is no surplus or re- 
petition; there-is only one figure of a kind; of course 
they amount to five nines. 

Would the pupil wish to see a sum in multiplica- 
tion, the product of which shall contain several figures 
alike? Tell him to set down all the digits except the 
8, and if he would like the product to be all ones, let 
the line be multiplied by only one nine. 

12345679 


9 


11m1111 

And here’ again is‘the faithful number, for the pro- 
duct presents nine ones. 

If the product of twos would please him, let him 
multiply the line’ with two nines or 18, and so ott with 
27, 36, &c., until by multiplying by 9 nines or 81, he 
will have a product of all nines, and nine‘ of them. 

12345679 ania a” re 
18 


61728395 12345679: 
49382716 98765432 


555555555 999999999 








91765432 
12345679 
992290222 








} The pupil may try the intermediate numbers to 
j produce threes, fours, sixes, sevens, and eights. There 
will be found nine of each, and the figures of each 
product added together will be of equal value to each 
) respective multiplier. 
If the number 9 be multiplied eight places in a line 
‘ by two and the other digits, up to nine inclusive, the 
whole line of resuits will be ranged alike, from left to 
\ right, and from right toleft; that is from @ toa, read- 
( ing the figures in either direction. 
} 99999999 
2345678 9 


‘ al8 27 36 45 54 63 72 Bla 

And the first figure in each couple, from either end, 
¢ is in simple rotation from one to eight. [Ross’s Men- 
( tal calculator.—See Advertisement. 





Agents for the Educator. 

) 

'  Attecany County.—M. J. Rosinberg, of Al 
mond. 

Livineston County.—A. B. Miller, of Dans- 
ville. 

GeyrsEE County.—R. Ellinwood of Pem- 
broke. 

Onrarro County.—William D. Gregory, of 
Hopewell; H. Underhill, of Canandaigua; Jo- 

3 seph S. Penoyer of South Bristol; and William 
Orton, of Geneva. 

OrAncE County.—W. B. Latham, of Salis- 
bury Mills. ; 

Ortzans County.—vJ. W. Barker, of Ken- 
dall. 

Srevsen County.—aA. E. Crane, of Horn- 
ellsville; and L. F. Dudley, of Prattsburg. 

Tompkins County.—E. D. Barker, of Dryden. 

Wayne County.—E. D. Granger, of Sodus. 

Yates County.+-Benjamin I’. Cook, of Penn 
Yan. 

Travetiinc AGents.—Rev. David L. Hunn, 
Chas. A. Waldo, and J. D. Smith, of Roches- 
er; Wm. H. Campbell, of Chili; and H. W. Ol- 
iphant, of Sweden. 

Ra@& D. M. Hasxtry, of Toronto, C. W.,is our 
agent for the Canadas. 





Advertisentents. 


a 


HE PRUSSIAN CALCULATOR.—By which 
all Business Calculations are performéd by one | 
Rule, with an Appendix. By 1. A. Clark. The fifth 
edition of this work, enlarged and improved, for sale 
at the Monthly Educator Office. Price 50 cents. 
Rochester, May, 1848. 


ILLINGTON’S REVIEW.—A Review of A. J. 
Davis’s Revelations, In Three Lectures. Ad- 
dressed to Young Men. By L. W. Bittineron, Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Wheatland N. 
Y. Just published and for sale at the Envcator Or- 
‘ wicz. Price—31 cents. 
Roehester, May, 1848. 
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istrict School Speaker.—A collection of Pieces for ( 
Public Declamation, in Prose, Poetry, and Dia- 
logue. By Parsons E. Day, Author of District School 
Grammar. Published and for sale by P 
FISHER & Co., 6 Exchange St. 
Rochester, January, 1848. 


Y 
’ 
Ds School Grammar.—-The Elementary Princi- ) 
n 
( 
( 
( 





ples of English Grammar, accompanied by Ap- 
ie mane Exercises in Parsing, with an Appendix, by ? 
arsons E. Day. The Seventh Edition of this pop- 
ular work, just published and for sale by 
E. DARROW, ‘ 
Cor. Main & St. Paul Sts. 
Rochester, January, 1843. 





ASS on Teacher's Institutes,—-Now in Press and 
will be soon published—containing an account of 
their Origin, Progress, and Proceedings, by one of ) 
the authors, S. R. Sweet. Price 25 cents. ( 

For sale by E. Darrow, and Wm. Barnes, Roch- ( 
ester; Bemis & Shepard, Canandaigua: M. Messer, } 
Penn Yan; and W. H. Smith, Geneva. 

Saratoga, December 25, :847. ( 


Br & Job-Printing.—Harrison & Luckey would 
inform the Public they are still to be found at their | 
old stand, Corner of Buffalo & Exchange Streets, over ( 
Watts’ Hardware Store, and are ready to execute all 
orders in Printing, such as Booxs, PampHiets, Crrcv- ‘ 
tars, Hanp-Bitis, Carns, Buavxs, &c. in the latest ) 
and most fashionable style. [OF Particular attention ( 
will be paid to the printing of Catalogues and Address- ¢ 
€s, which will be done promptly and on favorable ) 
terms. 

Rochester, April, 1848. 


) 





° ( 
(\Iney’s Outline Maps for Schools.—These Maps have ? 
recently been published, and their immense sale 
together with the numerous recommendations receiv- 
ed, warrants us in saying they are superior to all oth- 
ers of similar design, and will please all who will ex- 
anaine them. They are seven in number, and consti- 
tute A COMPLETE ATLAS, giving the names of the Prin- 
tipal Countries, Towns, Rivers, &c., embellished with 
numerous Engravings descriptive of the Manners and ” 
Customs of the inhabitants, and representing the An- ( 
imals of the different quarters of the Globe. To be ‘ 
found at the Rochester Bookstores. Teachers, Trus- 
tees, and others are requested to call and see them. 
Price—$5,50. PRATT, WOODFORD,.& CO. 
149, Pearl St., N. Y. 
New York, April, 1848. , 


HE MENTAL CALCULATOR.—The Princi- 

ples of Analysis applied to the more extended and 
difficult Calculations of Written ARITHM:«TIC; on the 
Basis of Colburn’s First I ; Cancelation by this 
means being made available to the greatest possiMe 
extent. By Daniet B. Ross, N. G., Ex-County Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools for Ontario Co. 

The above work has just been issued from the 
press. It can be sent by mail to any part of the Uni- 
ted States. 

> For a twenty-five cent piece enclosed in a letter 
eee ag to ** J. S. Secor, Esq. Canadice, Ontario 
Co., N. ¥.,”? a copy of the Mental Calculator will be 
sent to any place desired. For One Dollar, five cop- 
ies will be sent to one address. Postage—5 cents to 
as part of the Union. 

_N.B. J. 8. S. is also authorized to receive sub- ( 
scriptions for the Monthly Educator. ¢ 
anadice, Ontario Co.. May, 1848. ’ ‘ 











[type poy Philosophical, and Phreno- 
AL) logical Books for the People, for sale at Dewey’s 
News-Room: 
Self-Culture, and Perfection of Character,. $0,50 
Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming . 40 
Woman, her Education and Influence, . . 40 
Essays on Human Rights, by Herbert . 
Memory and Intellectual |!mprovement. 
Hereditary Descent—Laws and Facts . 
Marriage, its History and Philosophy, . 
Philosophy of Mesmerism, Lectures . 
Mesmerismin India. . . . . . 
Physiology, Designed for Families 
Phrenology Approved and Applied 
The Practice of Water-Cure . 
Education, by Spurzheim . . 7 Bs 
Phrenology and Physiology. . . . . 
Six Lectures on the Lungs, by Fitch. . 
Physiology, Animal and Mental . . . .:. 
Rose on Consumption .- . . . ee 
The Teeth—their Diseases, Structure, &c. 
The Eye—Its Anatomy, &c., with Plates . 
Warer-Cure Manual. . . . ... . . 5O 
Dr Rogers on Children-every family sho’d haveit 37 
Manual for the Chess-Player. . . . «,. 50 
D. M. DEWEY, Arcade. 
Rochester, January, 1848. 





he Columbian Magazine, 1848.—Edited by John 

Inman and Robert A. West.—A repository of the 
choicest American literature, entirely original, and of 
the midst costly national embellishments, 

The Columbian Magazine enters upon a new year 
with prospects increasingly bright and promising. It 
has attained a proud position in the public estimation. 
Its success, in spite of formidable rivalry and opposi- 
tion, and without the aid of large promises and spe- 
cious appeals, has demonstrated that the American 
people rightly appreciated the principle adopted ut the 
commencement of the enterprise and continued to'the 
present time—that of performing rather than promis- 
ing. The press universally, and with a generous kind- 
tiess which the Proprietor gratefully acknowledges, 
has borne testimony to the superiority of its literature 
and the profusion and elegance of its embellishments; 
while its constantly increasing circulation shows that 
the press has but uttered the gencral sentiment, and 
affords such agreeable evidence that it has met the 
expectation of all, that it seems to the publisher almost 
unnecessary to speak of the future. 

Still the friends of. the Columbian Magazine have a 
right to know how far their liberal patronage has stim- 
ulated the Published to yet further exertions. The best 
information on this subject will be obtained from the 
successive numbers of the present and future volumes. 
Still the Publisher would say—deliberately, and with 
full consciousness of the extent of the promise=The 
Columbian shall henceforth be the best Magazine of its 
class in the Uuited States. Too effect this, arrange- 
ments are already made such as only an adequate ac- 
quaintance with authors and artists, enlarged experi- 
ence in the conduct of the enterprise and ample cap- 
ital could secure. 

Subscribers may expect, in the new volume, a se- 
ries of ENGRAVINGs superior to any thing yet provided 
by any magazine publisher in America. This is no 
empty assurance. The thing shall be done. At what- 
ever cost, the Columbian shal! distance every com- 
petitor in this respect. 


Persons desiring specimens, will be supplied on ap- 
plication to the Publisher. Address ' 
Jonny S. Tartor, 151 Nassau St. NewYork. 
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Original Portry. 


For the Monthly Educator. 


The Normal School. 


FROM THE ‘‘ NORMAL PALLADIUM,’’ FORMERLY PUBLISH- 
ED AT THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Our Normal School! these magic words 
Fali sweetly on my weary ear ; 

As the soft notes of spring-time birds 

Proclaiming Summer’s glories near. 
Who that has felt the kindly power 

- That brings all hearts beneath its rule, 
And charms away each busy hour, 

Unmoved can say, ‘‘ Our Normal School!” 


While in the flush of youth, we bend 
Onr energies to steady toil ; 
That toil, its fruits and flowers shall blend 
For ever on our country’s soil. 
Ages, deep hid in future Time, 
Shall reap the harvest fair and full ; 
To Heaven their greatful thoughts shall climb 
With blessings on the Normal School. 


Far loftier our aims than theirs 
Who wave aloft the deadly steel ; 
A mightier badge our banner bears, 
A purer. patriot glow we feel. 
Then onward, upward press—nor let 
The embers of our courage cool ; 
And, brothers, let us ne’er forget 
That it is oars—this Normal School ! 


Albany, May 25th, 1846. Joun, 





For the Monthly Educator. 
Mourn for the Living—not for the Dead. 


BY MISS M. A. L. 


Mourn for the living ; not for the dead; 
Peaceful they rest in their dreamless bed : 
Mourn for that lonely and stricken one, 
The widowed mother who weeps her son: 
But grieve ye not that Death’s cold hand 
Thus soon arrested his young life’s sand. 


Mourn not for the maiden fair and bright, 
Nor the gay child with its laughter light; 
Though early was thrown the pall’s dark fold, 
O’er each young brow, like the marble cold: 
But mourn for the heart whose hopes are dead; 
For the lonely hearth where joy hath fled. 


Look upon the ocean, broad and deep; 
The fair and brave in its bosom sleep: 
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Grieve ye not for them, they are at rest: 
Think of the grief in the mourner’s breast, 
Mourn for the friends they have left behind, 
Whom life’s dull cares to earth still bind. 


Go forth on the blood-stained battle plain, 
But grieve ye not for the noble slain; 
Weep not o’er the young lad’s forehead fair, 
Weep not o’er the old man’s hoary hair: 
Mourn not the dead from among you gone, 
But mourn for those who are loft to mourn. 
Little Falls, April, 1848. 








PROSPECTUS 


THE MONTHLY EDUCATOR. 


Tue Monruty Epvcaror will be published on the 
first of each month, at No. 9, Third Story of Rey- 
nold’s Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 

This Periodical is especially designed for Families 
and Schools, and will be devoted to Education, the 
Arts and Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, 
History, Interesting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and 
General Literature. 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and 
clear type, each number containing sixteen large oc- 
tavo pages, making at the close of the year, an aggre- 
gate of one hundred and ninety-two pages of choice 
educational matter. 


EE £2 WE See 


A Single Copy, per annum, in advance . . $0,50 
. do... do... 400 


Ten Copies, 0. 0. 

Any person obtaining four subscribers and for- 
warding two dollars for the same, shall be entitled to 
one copy for his services. 

[> No subscription will be received for less than 
one volume—six months. 

(> All subscriptions must commence either with 
the January or July number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A limited number of advertisements will be con- 
spicuously inserted in the Monthly Educator at the 
following rates: 

Ten lines or under, one month. .. . $1,00 
ag one year... y» « « By 

A liberal reduction will be made for advertisements 
of a greater length. 

All communieations should be addressed, free or 
post paid, to Parsons E. Day, Rochester, N. Y 

Postmasters, teachers, clergymen, and all friends 
of education are earnestly invited to procure subscri- 
bers for this work. 

> This Periodical is subject to newspaper postage 
only. 
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